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THE ORAYON. 



THE CRAYON. 



NEW TORE, AUGUST 2 2, 1855. 

The Editors of Tab Okayon would not have it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of interest, although The Obayoh 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, In all cases, be signed in black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, in Boman capitals. 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Rev. Lucius Obandall is authorized to travel and 
obtain subscriptions for The Crayon. 

We shall omit our usual leader until the warm weather 
shall have passed, and enabled us to return to the regular 
exercise of our powers of thought, and shall at the 
same time endeavor to give our readers more light read- 
ing, fitting for the weather. In the fearful heat to which 
we are subjected in the city, it is often impossible to 
perform any severe mental labor, and we presume 
equally difficult for our readers to labor through it. 



iltiirJjinp. 

THE DANAE. 
To the Editors of the Crayon : 

You are right, gentlemen. It is but fair that 
you should be furnished with more evidence ; 
and, as you will have the controversy, not with 
me, but with Mr. Page, I propose to furnish you 
first, with such historical evidence, however 
slight, as it may be safe to communicate just 
now, and then with a letter from Mr. Page him- 
self. 

But first allow me to thank you for having 
my paper' so correctly printed. I find but two 
or three trifling errors ; and they are all my own 
— Magdalena for Maddalena, and something else 
of the sort, not worth mentioning. 

Danae, you know, was a favorite with Titian. 
He doated on her, and painted her over and 
over again, and always in a different way. We 
have the history of no less than four — their 
autobiography, rather — for living pictures, as 
Washington Irving says of Shakspeare, never 
die, and are always telling their own story ; and 
though they are some times caught up, like 
Numa Pompilius, and may disappear for a sea- 
son, from the midst of their nearest worshipper, 
they are seldom away long, and never fail, 
sooner or later, to betray themselves by their 
inward light, and to come forth afresh with a 
more unbearable brightness. Three of these 
have been visited, and carefully studied with 
direct reference to the fourth, which was last 
heard of at Rome, about 1545, when it was un- 
dergoing the finishing touches of the great 
master, and has been long counted among the 
lost Pleiades. It was painted for King Philip 
of Spain, before he mounted the throne of his 
father, and long before his marriage with Mary 
of England. 

The Danae, now at Naples, was painted at 
Rome, in 1545, when, according to Ridolfi, 
followed by Northcote, in his life of Titian, he 
was sixty-eight, although, according to others, 
only sixty-five, Ridolfi giving 1477, and they 
1480, for the year of his birth ; a difference 
hardly to be accounted for in the history of one 
so distinguished, were it not for the fact, that 
his biographers differ in the same way about 
other important events of his life — in the date 
of his patent, for example, as Count Palatine 
of the Empire, which was actually signed at 
Barcelona, in 1535, when Charles V. was pre- 
paring for a descent upon Tunis, though Palo- 
mino says in 1553, when the Emperor was laid 
up at Brussels, with the gout; and after the 



controversy of ages, it is uncertain whether 
Titian was ever in Spain at all, though Palomino 
says he lived there from 1548 to 1553, and 
Bermudez maintains it was from 1533 to 1535 
— all this to show the difficulty of obtaining 
just the kind of evidence we might wish on the 
subject. 

The Danae at Naples was painted for the 
Cardinal Farnese — the beautiful creature look- 
ing up with eyes fixed upon the teeming cloud, 
from which the tumultuous wealth of her wor- 
shippers is pouring into her lap, and flooding 
the couch. 

In a letter from Titian to Philip in 1554, 
when, as king consort, he filled the throne of 
England, the following passages occur : — 

" I congratulate your majesty with all my 
soul on the kingdom which God has granted 
you ; and I accompany my congratulations with 
the picture of Venus and Adonis, which I hope 
will be seen by you with the favorable eyes you 
used to cast upon the works of your servant Ti- 
tian. And, as the Danae I formerly sent your 
majesty was seen entirely in front, I wished in 
this other picture, to vary the figure, and give 
the contrary point of view ; and, in the cabinet 
in which it is to stand, it will be more agree- 
able to the eye." Northcote's Life of Titian, 
vol. i. p. 329. 

His English biographer, following Ridolfi, 
calls Titian 74 at this time ; and, being the best 
authority upon several points likely to arise 
hereafter, I add another passage or two : — 

" It was the custom of this great master," he 
says, vol. i., p. 340, " frequently to repeat the 
same subject, sometimes by his own hand, and 
often by the hands of,his disciples, who careful- 
ly copied the originals " (not changing them) ; 
" but he always retouched their performances, 
adding only a background or some trifling alte- 
ration, by which management, they had all the 
look of the originals, which, in all probability, 
were very little, or perliaps in no degree infe- 
rior, or might be superior, as he could correct the 
faults of the original in his copy. 

" The indefatigable artist did not fail also to 
gratify Prince Philip, who had begun to love 
him as well as his father. He, therefore, sent 
him, in 1553 (being 73), a duplicate, with.very 
few alterations, of the Danae, admitting the 
embraces of Jupiter in the disguise of a shower 
of gold, which he had done seven years before, 
when he was 66, for the Duke of Farnese. For 
this, he was magnificently rewarded by Philip. 
The following year, Titian did not fail to send 
him, according to promise, the fine poem (as he 
called it) of Venus and Adonis ; which, differ- 
ing from the Danae, which was seen all in front, 
displayed the opposite view of the figure," &c. 
Vol. ii., p. 268. 

" The four pictures, Danae, Venus and Ado- 
nis, Andromeda and Perseus, Medea and Jason, 
being all intended for one chamber, the judicious 
painter contrived that the females should each 
be seen in a different view and attitude." Vol. 
ii., p. 277. 

And now for Page. Page himself says, and 
the testimony he. gives after months of careful 
study, when he might have established his re- 
putation for ever, as a critic, by proving the 
picture a counterfeit, is unequivocal. Page him- 
self says, in a letter now before us, dated Rome, 
Feb. 13, 1855 : " As you desire me to state my 
opinion as to the originality of the picture of 
Danae, now in your possession, I am happy to 
be able to comply with the request, the more 
that, after having the picture in my studio a 
month or two, and having seen it daily for a 
still longer period, as well as having copied 
many ef the best Titians in Europe, and studied 
him and his methods for nearly five years, I 
can conscientiously declare my most firm con- 
viction, the picture in question is a genuine 
Titian of the time of the Flora, now in the 
Uffizzi at Florence ; and, moreover, that in re- 
spect to its state of preservation, yours is in a 



less injured condition from cleaning, than that 
well-known Flora. No doubt can long be en- 
tertained by any competent judge as to its ori- 
ginality, or its great merits, as a work of that 
period by its distinguished author. It must 
have been done some time between the 60th and 
70 th years of his age, between which latter 
date and the time of his death, at nearly one 
hundred, great changes were made in his modes 
of working, as well as improvement in his draw- 
ing and composition. The picture, in my 
opinion, would be of the greatest use to a pub- 
lic like that of any of our American cities, to 
prepare the way for a more just estimate of his 
great works in Europe, as an understanding of 
this master can only be acquired by long study 
of him and patient comparison ; for the life of no 
one man through his works shows more con- 
stant or so long continued progress in Art. 

" Hoping that this picture may be destined to 
do a good work in improving public taste, and 
that you may thereby be a public benefactor, 
" I remain, very truly yours, 

"Wm. Page." 

And here again I rest the case for a while. 
I am, gentlemen, yours, &c, 

John Nbal. 
Portland, Aug. 8, 1855. 

Still as between us and " The Danae" there 
is only an express of opinions. That of Mr. 
Page is strong, but still does not convince us. 
We wait for the facts. All that has been said 
only confirms the hypothesis that it is a copy of 
a picture by Titian, made without the attention 
to form which he paid, but with a very accu- 
rate study of the color, both as to quality and 
tone. What else can account for its being in 
so much better preservation than those of 
Titian's pictures, which have been cared for 
most scrupulously in the best galleries of Italy, 
while it has been lying in obscurity ? 

Our friend of the Tiepolo suggestion, how- 
ever, insists that his theory is tenable. This 
also would account for its excellent keeping. 
But we shall see probably by-and-by. 

Royal Association of Fine Arts at Edin- 
burgh.— -The annual meeting of this society 
wa3 held in Edinburgh on the 23d ult. Lord 
Neaves in the chair. The Annual Report was 
read by Secretary Bell, from which it appears 
the amount of subscription was £4,264, exceed- 
ing in amount that of the year previous. The 
plates to be given to each subscriber this year 
are, a series illustrating Burns' " Tam O'Shan- 
ter." Those announced for the next, are to 
illustrate Allen Ramsay"s Pastoral of " The 
Gentle Shepherd." The drawing of the prizes 
was then proceeded with, and among the awards 
to American names, we notice the following : 
Sea and River Trout, by James Giles, value £35 
— John Gibson, Philadelphia; Statuette of Sir 
Walter Scott — James S. Clyde, Jersey City; 
Head of a Capuchin Friar, Rembrandt (copy by 
Houston) — Thomas Paton, New York. 

The Arundel Society. — This society is one 
of the best mediums extant for diffusing a know- 
ledge of Art by the publication of such works 
as illustrate its progress in the old world. It is 
an institution composed of members who sub- 
scribe annually the sum of one guinea each, the 
proceeds of which subscription are devoted to 
the publication of engravings from "certain 
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Works of Art, as are not sufficiently popular in 
character to induce any private publisher to risk 
the expense of engraving." The plan of the 
institution is an Art-Union, carried on with lit- 
tle expense for officers, &c, and free from any 
objectionable features : it appeals to those who 
love Art for its own sake, and to those who are 
interested in the study of its history; to both 
classes its publications are especially valuable. 
So far the society has met with encouragement, 
numbering among its members in England, the 
first men of that Country. We give below a 
list of its publications thus far, and, having the 
works of two years in our possession, we should 
be happy to show them to any persons who 
would like to subscribe. 

LIST OF THE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 

First Year (1849-50). 

The Life of Fra Anselico da Fiesole, 
translated from Vasari by Giovanni Au- 
brey Bezzi, with Notes, and twenty-one 
Plates, illustrative of the Painter's Works. 

A Copper-plate Engraving, by Mr. L. Gruner, 
of " The Distribution of Alms by Saint 
Lawrence " — one of the series of Frescoes 
by Fra Anselico in the Chapel of Nicho- 
las V., in the Vatican. 

Second Tear (1850-51). 

Four plates from the same series of Fres- 
coes — 

1. An Engraving on Copper, by Mr. Schaffer, 

of ,: St. Stephen before the Council." 

2. An Engraving on Copper, by Mr. L. Gruner, 

of " Saint Buonaventura." 

3. An Engraving on Steel, by Mr. "Vernon, of 

" Saint Matthew." 

4. A Lithograph, by Mr. G. Linnell, of l: Saint 

Thomas." 

Third Year (1851-2). 

Two Copper-plate Engravings by Mr. 
Schaffer : — 

1. A continuation of the same Series, represent- 

ing " Saint Lawrence before the Emperor 
Decius." 

2. The " Pieta," from the Fresco by Giotto in 

the Chapel of S. M. delPArena, at Padua. 

Fourth Year (1852-3). 

Eight Engravings on Wood by Messrs. Dal- 
ziel, from Mr. W. Oliver Williams' Draw- 
ings from the Frescoes by Giotto in the 
Chapel of S. M. dell' Arena at Padua. 

Fifth Year (1853). 

Six similar Engravings from the same series of 

Frescoes. 
A Notice of Giotto and his Works in Padua, 

by John Ruskin. Part I. (explanatory of 

the subjects engraved for the Fourth and 

Fifth Years). 

Sixth Year (1854). 

Eight similar Engravings from the same series 
of Frescoes. (To be continued). 

A Notice of Giotto and his Works in Padua, 
by John Pkuskin. Part II. (explanatory of 
the subjects engraved for the Sixth Year). 
( To be continued) . 

W. H. Dennet. Esq., of the firm of James 
Munroe & Co., Boston, is agent for the Arun- 
del Society in the United States. 



We extract the following from a private let- 
ter : — 

" I have been reading the sheets of Long- 
fellow's new poem — it will be published in a 
month or two. . It is called the Song of Hiawa- 
tha, and is wholly founded upon Indian— Ame- 
rican Indian — legends. It is very original, and 
has the simplicity and charm of a Saga. There 
is little human interest in it, but the character 
of the Indian legend is admirably preserved. 
It is the very antipodes of Tennyson's Maud, 
which is a poem of the present day, very poeti- 
cal, very morbid, irreligious and painful. Ten- 
nyson, like so many of our modern poets, for- 
gets that beauty of imagery and expression are 
not the only beauty required in a true poem, 
and that happiness is a finer and nobler thing 
than sorrow." 

Scenery, &c, of South America. — An 
officer of the navy, in a letter published in the 
National^ Intelligencer, gives some interesting 
particulars of Patagonian scenery, from which 
we take the following. Speaking of the coast 
on the northern side of the Straits of Magellan, 
he says : _ * 

" Of a more inhospitable coast it is almost 
impossible to conceive. Its general aspect is of 
a perpendicular wall rising abruptly from the 
sea, with here and there some peak towering 
sternly above the gaunt and iron-bound shores. 
The mountains spire up to a great height, con- 
nected by singularly sharp saw-like ridges, as 
bare of vegetation as if they had been rendered 
so by the hand of Art. About their bases there 
are generally some green patches of jungle, but 
upon the whole nothing can be more sterile and 
repulsive. I remember celebrating Christmas 
with several of ir.y companions by trying to ac- 
complish the ascent of one of these steep moun- 
tains. After infinite labor, working our way up 
by clinging to the bushes and shrubbery, we 
abandoned the undertaking, utterly exhausted 
before we had made half the ascent. Our de- 
scent was not so laborious, as all our slips and 
falls were in the right direction. Even where 
the land is more level, the soil is covered with 
a soft spongy mass of decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, apparently several feet deep, into which the 
wanderer sinks almost up to his middle at every 
step, and of which the elasticity is so great, 
that after having passed over it one hardly 
leaves a trace behind. The forests, too, made 
up of large trees and jungle, are impenetrable. 
Having once wandered ofl' with a companion to 
some distance, we wished to return by a diffe- 
rent route, and endeavored to pass through a 
small wood; but, encountering so many ob- 
stacles — sometimes creeping among the bushes, 
sometimes over a fallen giant of the forest 
covered with a thick coat of moss, and the de- 
cayed wood of which afforded a soil for thickets 
of seedlings ; sometimes buried almost to the 
armpits by the faithless surface yielding to the 
tread ; sometimes crossing a bridge fearful as 
the arch of Al-Sirat; sometimes almost throt- 
tled by snake-like branches — we were fain to 
return to our old road, bad'-asit was. In addi- 
tion to all this, the sun shows himself but little. 
Jupiter Pluvius reigns supreme ; the sky, even 
in fine weather, being overcast and cloudy, and 
a clear day a very rare ocsurrence." 

And of the natives we have the following 
graphic description : 

The Tierra del Fuegians, so called from the 
country they inhabit, (which in turn derived its 
name from the number of fires seen along the 
shore by the first navigators.) made their ap- 
pearance while we were anchored at Borja Bay. 
Shortly after we had reached this place, a small 
singular-looking canoe was seen to leave the 



shore and make its way towards oar ship, and 
in a few minutes we were honored by a visit 
from two of the Indians, with their numerous 
wives, children, and dogs. Upon coming on- 
board the vessel, they proved the most invete* " 
rate beggars I ever met with. There was nor- 
thing they saw for which they did not ask; 
they begged for themselves, and, if unsuccess- 
ful in their application, for their wives and 
children. Their usual demand is for tobacco 
and biscuit, and, in endeavoring to purchase 
some of their weapons as curiosities, we found 
that the former article was the most prized ; 
and next in value were the bright buttons from 
our uniform (and probably they congratulated 
themselves on finding people simple enough to 
give away such splendid ornaments), and then, 
biscuit, old clothes, and empty bottles. 

The Indians are by far the most degraded 
and miserable of all the aboriginal inhabitants 
of South America. They are low in stature and 
of a copper color; their clothing, consisting of a 
sealskin, worn with the hair outwards, and tied 
around their person by means of sinews, is of 
the very scantiest description ; their food is re- 
volting. They live chiefly upon muscles and 
limpets, and, whenever they can procure. them, 
eagerly devour seals, sea otters, porpoises, and 
whale's flesh, preparing none by fire, but eating 
as they cut the flesh from the prey. In their 
voracity they bear a greater resemblance to 
some wild animals than to human beings. 
Their arms seem to consist solely of bows and 
arrows and spears, pointed sometimes with 
glass and sometimes with bone; of these they 
willingly dispose in exchange for their favorite 
weed. The most noticeable things about them' 
are their baskets and their canoes, both of which' 
manifest some labor and ingenuity in construe- : 
tion. The former are formed of bark or plaited 
grass ; the latter are of bark, and put together 
without a particle of metal. The sides and 
bottoms are sewed together by means of sinews, 
small bars of wood are placed athwartships to 
preserve the shape, and the seams are caulked, 
with some gummy preparation. They are' 
small and light, so as to be easily paddled about 
by two women. But their skill in making the 
canoes may be compared to the instinct of ani- 
mals, for it is not improved by experience ; we 
know from Drake that this, their most ingeni- 
ous work, has remained the same for the last 
two hundred and fifty years. The faces of- the 
men generally seem devoid of any intellectual 
expression, and, as they belong to the " nil ad- 
mirari" school, they expressed astonishment 
at nothing. The women are better looking, 
and did not hesitate to exhibit their surprise or 
amusement. I shall never forget the wonder 
of one of them at first seeing a looking-glass. 
She first looked at herself, then laughed and 
sought behind for the reflection; then looked 
again, and, laying it down on the deck, endea- 
vored to seize the image. The hair of both.; 
sexes is worn long, and is almost as coarse as 
the mane of a horse; the men have no beards. 
Captain Cooke has compared their language to 
the sound made by a man clearing his throat; 
but, says Mr. Darwin, " certainly no European ■ 
ever cleared his throat with so many hoarse, 
guttural, and clicking sounds." One word ia 
made to assume a great many different signifi- 
cations ; the same one, for instance, meaning 
the Deity, the sun, a ship, a child, a dog, and 
an . amulet or charm, generally consisting of a 
bit of glass suspended from the neck. Notwith- 
standing this singular paucity of sounds in their 
own language they very readily catch the pro- 
nunciation of words, and repeat with perfect 
correctness any sentence uttered in their hear- 
ing, although they cannot attach any meaning 
to the words. Of their domestic arrangements 
we could learn but very little. Previously we 
had found along the shores their wigwams, ox 
rather arbors, consisting of broken branches of 
trees stuck in the ground and covered with 
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leaves and grass. In these miserable huts, 
around a small fire built in the middle, they 
sleep, coiled upon the wet ground like animals. 
All their property they seem to carry about with 
them in their canoes. Every man has at least 
two wives, some of them more ; probably each 
as many as he requires to take care of him, to 
paddle his canoe and collect his food, for the 
whole labor devolves upon the female portion 
of the community. We were informed that 
these savages are never cannibals unless when 
driven to it by absolute starvation, and then 
they only eat their old women. Upon having 
been asked, on one occasion, why they did not 
kill and eat their dogs, of which animals they 
have great numbers, in preference to their own 
people, one of them is said to have given the 
answer that dogs were useful in catching otters, 
but that old women were good for nothing. 

Our visitors remained with us for a long time, 
begging for everything they saw. The sailors 
crowded around them, and gave to them, with 
Jack's usual liberality, tobacco and old clothes. 
Of the former they are extravagantly fond. In- 
deed, in their anxiety to make the most of the 
fragrant weed, they do not emit the smoke at 
all, retaining it in their mouths and endeavor- 
ing to swallow the whole, so as apparently to 
reduce themselves to the very verge of suffoca- 
tion. When presented with the clothes, neither 
men nor women hesitated long to divest them- 
selves entirely of their already scanty covering 
to assume the dress given them. They were 
elated with any acquisition of the kind, and no 
dandy, however faultlessly arrayed, ever seemed 
more perfectly satisfied with his appearance 
than did these women when dressed up in cast- 
off flannel coats and trousers. The next day 
they would reappear in their seal-skins, and 
their new habiliments vanished we never knew 
whither. Amongst our servants were several 
mulatto boys, who seemed to attract more the 
attention of the Tierra del Fuegians than any- 
thing else. Apparently they could not under- 
stand why the 'hair should curl so tightly while 
their own was long and straight. They laughed 
heartily at the first of our boys whom they saw, 
and Tom laughed as well at them, probably 
thinking, although he did not so express it, 
"rira bien qui rira le dernier." 

• One of the letters is dated from Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and in it a rare bird is described. 

Nearly facing the Senate House, upon the 
Campo, is the Museum of Natural History, de- 
voted chiefly to zoology and ornithology, under 
the charge of a Carmelite friar; Here the beau- 
tiful birds of Brazil speak in dumb show, and 
here one may see the Aropongo, a bird frequently 
spoken of, but which it has never been my good 
fortune to hear. Among the highest trees and 
in the deepest glens a sound is sometimes heard 
so singular that the noise seems quite unnatu- 
ral ; it is like the distant and solemn tolling of 
a church bell struck at long intervals. This 
extraordinary sound proceeds from theArapongo. 
The bird sits on the top of the highest trees in 
the deepest forests, and, though constantly 
heard in the most desert places, it is very rarely 
seen. It is impossible to conceive anything of 
a more solitary character than the profound 
silence of the woods, broken only by the me- 
tallic and almost supernatural sound of this in- 
visible bird, coming from the air and seeming 
to follow wherevet you go. The Arapongo is 
white, with a circle of red around its eyes : its 
size is about that of a small pigeon. 



FOREIGN ART GOSSIP. 

Some pieces of unique and exquisite Sevres 
are now exhibiting at Mr. D. Falck's, 92 New 
Bond Street. They fonn part of a set bought 
by George the Fourth,, now in possession of the 
Queen, and ordered by Louis the Sixteenth for 
the Christinas feasts at Versailles, in 1783. 



They are, therefore, historical ; and without 
this recommendation, as accomplices with the 
diamond necklace in perhaps hastening the fall 
of a weak good man and bis beautiful and ex- 
travagant wife, are, in themselves, severally 
and collectively, works of Art. Every piece 
contains several medallions, on which mytho- 
logical subjects are painted with a power, finish 
and freedom perhaps never elsewhere exerted 
upon such a material. Only at Sevres could a 
king's will have set in motion such artists for 
such an object. The tone of these miniature 
paintings is of a soft brown, with a yellowish 
tinge that harmonizes the whole. The interest 
of such china as this can never diminish, its 
value never lessen. Its beauty is not a ques- 
tion of fashionable caprice, and does not arise 
from a restless love of novelty. — Athenaum. 

M. Godin, the well-known French marine- 
painter, has very patriotically refused a com- 
mission from the Russian Emperor to paint a 
series of pictures of the Czar's vessels sunk at 
Sebastopol and elsewhere, sketches of which 
have been preserved in the Russian archives. 
If the Emperor be not impatient, we may fur- 
nish him with more subjects for the pencil. — 
AtheiKZum. „ 



Sir David Wilkie.— It is of Sir David Wilkie, 
in the capacity in which, perhaps, he is least 
familiar to the world, as a companion and a 
friend, that I would here endeavor to speak. 
In what is called " general society," there was 
a certain unconscious formality and restraint 
about the manner of this gifted and amiable 
man, which wrongly impressed those who were 
but slightly acquainted with him, with an idea, 
that he was naturally haughty and reserved. 
He was never one of those who mix freely and 
carelessly with the world, whose movements, 
manners, and conversation flow from them as 
if it were impromptu. With Wilkie, an exces- 
sive anxiety to contribute his just quota of in- 
formation and amusement to a new company 
weakened, as in such cases it invariably does, 
his social efforts. It was only in the society of 
his intimate friends, of fellow-painters and fel- 
low-countrymen whom he admired and loved, 
that the great artist's real kindness and gaiety 
of disposition appeared. Then his manners 
became playful and winning, his voice animated 
and cheerful, his laugh ready and contagious, as 
if by magic. Then the jests and witticisms 
with which his friend Collins loved to perplex 
him. awoke his fund of anecdote, his peculiar 
vein of humor, his relations' — exquisitely amus- 
ing in their sedate circumstantiality — of good 
jokes and clover retorts. No egotism or self- 
assumption ever tinged his thoughts, or deteri- 
orated his conversation. He appeared, in these 
social hours, to be absolutely unaware of the 
illustrious position that he occupied. Although 
not gifted with that peculiar flexibility of mind 
which, to use the nursery phrase, enables "grown 
people to talk to children," his kindness and 
patience with them was one of the finest ingre- 
dients in his simple, affectionate character. Al- 
though full of humor of a particular kind, and 
of a capacity to relish it frequently in others, 
he was by no means susceptible of all varieties 
of jests. Scotch stories and "Irish bulls" he 
heartily enjoyed ; but to a play upon words of 
any other description, or to a joke by inference, 
the " portals of his understanding" seemed to 
be almost invariably closed. Any attempts to 
make him understand a " pun" were generally 
abortive. Two amusing instances of this are 
given as follows, in a short collection of manu- 
script anecdotes of his friend, written by Mr. 
Collins, which have never before been published, 
and from which several extracts will be presented 
to the reader in this place : 

" Wilkie was not quick in perceiving a joke, 
although he was always anxious to do. so, and 
to recollect humorous stories, of which he was 



exceedingly fond. As instances, I recollect, 
once, when we were staying at Mr. Wells', at 
Redleaf, one morning at breakfast, a very small 
puppy was running about under the table, ' Dear 
me, : said a lady, ' how this creature teases me !' 
I took it up, and put it in my breast-pocket. 
Mr. Wells said, ' That is a pretty nosegay.' ' Yes,' 
said I, ' it is a dog-rose.' Wilkie's attention, 
sitting opposite, was called to his friend's pun ; 
but all in vain — he could not be persuaded to 
see anything in it. I recollect trying once to 
explain to him, with the same want of success, 
Hogarth's joke in putting the sign of the 
woman without a head ( ! The Good Woman') 
under the window from whence the quarrelsome 
wife is throwing the dinner into the street." 

As a balance against the above anecdotes, it 
should be mentioned that, on another occasion, 
Wilkie succeeded better in the mysteries of pun- 
ning. On the day when he was knighted, he 
called on his friend Collins, and, not finding 
him at home, left his card thus inscribed : "Mr. 
David Wilkie, a be-hnighted traveller." 

" Chantrey and Wilkie were dining alone with 
me, when the former, in his great kindness for 
Wilkie, ventured, as he said, to take him to task 
for his constant use of the word '■■felly' (really), 
when listening to any conversation in which he 
was much interested. ' Now, for instance,' said 
Chantrey, ' suppose I was giving you an account 
of any interesting matter, you would constantly 
say, ' Relly !' ' Kelly ." exclaimed Wilkie im- 
mediately, with a look of the most perfect 
astonishment." 

" The theme on which he most delighted to 
talk with his friends, was painting. One day, 
at his house, we had been some time convers- 
ing on this fruitful subject — the mysteries of 
the Art — before the uninitiated, when his ex- 
cellent mother thought she ought to apologize 
to a certain captain present; which she did in 
these terms: 'You must e'en excuse them, 
puir bodies — they canna help it !' 

His own low estimate of his works was, to a 
student in human nature, marvellous. The 
very small sums he required for his pictures are 
an evidence of his innate modesty. Four hun- 
dred guineas for ' Reading the Will," which oc- 
cupied seven months of the year in which it 
was produced, and was afterwards sold for 
twelve hundred, in a country where that sum 
will go as far as double that amount in Eng- 
land, is a proof. Many others might be men- 
tioned — as ' The Rent Day,' painted for two 
hundred guineas : sold for seven hundred and 
fifty — 'Card-Players,' a hundred guineas : sold 
for six hundred. It must be recollected that 
these sales took place during the lifetime of the 
painter— a most unusual circumstance. When 
Lord Mulgrave's pictures were sold at Christie's, 
Wilkie waited in the neighborhood, whilst I at- 
tended the sale. It was quite refreshing to see 
his joy when I returned with a list of the prices. 
The sketches produced more than five hundred 
per cent. — the pictures three hundred. I recol- 
lect one, a small early picture called ' Sunday 
Morning' — I asked Wilkie what he thought of 
its fetching, as it did, a hundred and ten pounds, 
and whether Lord Mulgrave had not got it cheap 
enough ? — ' Why, he gave me fifteen pounds for 
it.' When I expressed my surprise that he 
should have given so small a sum for so clever 
a work ; Wilkie, defending him, said : ' Ah, 
but consider, as I was not known at that time, 
it was a great risk. — Life of Collins. 

One thing I am more convinced of every day 
— namely, that the fine pictures of the schools 
I am surrounded by in Italy are built upon 
what is called common Nature ; the inhabitants 
of the streets furnishing the guest-table, and 
these playing their parts with a dignity to be 
found only amongst the people. But, if this 
introduction of the model be too literal, that 
common look which belongs to modern conti- 
nental pictures, and which is certain degrada- 
tion, is an inevitable consequence. — Collins. 



